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BY  MEL  STARKWEATHER 


A  decade  ago,  Warren  Burger,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
advocated  turning  the  prisons  in  this  country 
into  factories  as  far  as  possible.  Thereby  be- 
aming more  self-sufficient  and  helping  the 
inmates,  not  only  to  help  pay  their  expenses 
in  prison,  but  enable  them  to  learn  and  pract- 
ice a  trade  that  would  be  beneficial  to  them 
upon  release  from  confinement. 

A  good  many  prisons,  state  and  federal, 
are  doing  just  that  with  a  success  ratio  that 
more  than  justifies  the  endeavor.  Here  at  Mon- 
tana State  Prison  the  program  is  known  as 
Montana  State  Prison  Industries  and  was  started 
in  1981;  however  MSP  Industries  really  got  rol- 
ling in  1983  when  Johnal  Hoist  was  hired  as 
supervisor.  In  five  years  much  has  been  accom- 
plished and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  expansion. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  in  place. 

Industries  is  made  up  of  seven  businesses, 
these  being;  Business  Skills,  with  three  in- 
mates employed;  Upholstery  Shop,  with  five  in- 
mates employed;  Furniture  Shop  has  seventeen 
inmates  employed;  Sign  Shop  has  three  inmates 
employed;  Logging  Crew  has  five  inmates  em- 
ployed and  a  fencing  crew  with  four  inmate 
employees.  This  is  a  total  of  40  inmates  em- 
ployed in  the  Industries  program.  Only  40  out 
of  about  400  inmates  on  the  low  security  side. 
This  is  only  10%  of  the  Low  Side  population. 
The  over-all  supervisor  is  Johnal  Hoist.  Other 
department  supervisors  are:  Upholstery  Shop, 
Glen  Davis;  Furniture  Shop,  Walt  Boese;  Print 
Shop,  Martin  Lander;  Sign  Shop,  Dave  Foster; 
Logging,  Daron  Duncan;  Fencing,  Ron  Buck. 

The  Furniture  Shop  at  MSP  produces  high 
quality  oak  office  furniture;  such  as  desks, 
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chairs,  cabinets  and  tables.  As  of  now  they  on- 
ly sell  through  their  own  dealership  to  non- 
profit or  state  agencies.  They  do  make  some 
custom  furniture  for  outside  compines.  The  17 
man  crew  of  inmates,  start  out  at  .30  an  hour 
and  stay  at  that  wage  for  six  months;  then  they 
work  on  a. profit  sharing  plan  and  can  make  up- 
to  $200.00  a  month.  The  Upholstery  Shop  works 
hand  and  hand  with  the  furniture  shop;  they 
do  all  the  new  upholstery.  They  also  do  re-up 
holstery  work  with  sales  going  through  Davies 
Chain  Houses  and  state  agencies.  The  Upholstery 
Shop  employs  five  inmates  who  share  the  same 
wage  range  as  the  Furniture  Shop. 

The  Pryit  Shop  employs  three  inmates,  at 
.30  an  hour  and  also  has  a  profit  sharing  plan 
of  6%  of  sales.  The  Print  Shop  does  printing 
for  the  Dept.  of  Institutions  and  prints  state 
forms  for  the  Justice  Dept.  in  Helena.  The 
Sign  Shop  makes  signs  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Dept.  and  the  State  Parks  Dept.  This  shop  em- 
ploys three  inmates  at  .30  to  .50  an  hour. 

The  Logging  industries  at  MSP  produces  saw 
logs  that  are  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  department  employs  five  inmates 
at  a  pay  rate  of  6%  of  sales.  An  off  branch  of 
the  logging  industries  is  the  fencing  com- 
pany which  employs  four  inmates  at  the  same 
6%  of  sales.  They  make  board  fencing  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Dept.  and  the  Parks  Dept.; 
they  also  construct  steel  fencing. 

There  is  also  a  Business  Skills  which 
employs  and  trains  three  inmates  at  a  rate  of 
.31  to  .50  an  hour.  These  inmates  learn  all 
the  skills  in  bookkeeping,  payroll,  ordering 
of  supplies  and  sales  of  finished  products. 
Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe  the  Tag 
Plant  which  turns  out  the  license  plates  for 
our  automobiles  is  not  part  of  the  Industries 
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program.  It  is  a  non-profit  enterprise  (as  far 
as  MSP  is  concerned)  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  MSP  operation  employs  15  in- 
mates under  the  supervision  of  Dave  Foster. 
The  wages  are  .31  to  .50  an  hour. 

As  Hoist  state's,  "These  are  all  good 
jobs  for  any  inmate  who  is  willing  to  work. 
They  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  that 
he  can  take  out  with  him  and  use  in  society." 
Warren  Burger  said,  "A  person  is  imprisoned 
for  two  years  five  years  or  longer,  and  re- 
leased -  -  still  unable  to  read,  write,  spell 
or  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  untrained  in  any 
marketable  skill  -  -  is  quite  vulnerable  to 
returning  to  a  life  of  crime." 

It  is  imperative  that  we  adopt  new  stan- 
dards, including:  the  conversion  of  prisons 
into  places  of  education  and  training  and  into 
factories  and  shops  that  produce  usable  goods; 
the  repeal  of  statutes  limiting  prison  indust- 
ries, production  of  markets  for  prison  -  made 
goods;  the  repeal  of  protectionists  laws  that 
discriminate  against  the  sale  or  transport  of 
prison  made  goods  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
participation  of  business  and  labor  leaders  in 
programs  permitting  wider  use  of  productve 
facilites  inside  all  prisons. 

Hoist  states:  "MSP  Industries   does  have 
future  plans  for  expansion,  they  would  like  to 
start  a  metal  manufacturing  plant;  trouble  is 
under  the  present  laws  the  sales  would  be  lim- 
ited to  Montana  only."  He  would  like  to  see  a 
metal  manufacturing  plant  started  in  Industires. 
And  a  wood  furniture  manufacturing  company  for 
home  furniture.  Hoist  is  also  checking  on  over- 
seas sales  for  furniture.  He  is  working  with 
Montana  State  University  on  these  overseas 
markets.  He  would  like  to  see  this  become  a 
bus.  that  will  be  profit  and  a  benefit  to  all. 

Other  states  have  their  industries  program 
going  full-blast.  In  Kansas  for  example,  the 
prison  has  a  metal  fabrication  company  called 
Zephyr  Products  and  the  50  employed  inmates 
receive  a  pay  of  from  $3.35  to  $7.00  an  hour. 
Minnesota  has  a  manufacturing  plant  that  makes 
farm  machinery  such  as  manure  spreaders,  wagons 
and  gravity  boxes;  they  also  have  a  Data  Pro- 
cessing Company  with  a  pay  rate  of  80-cents  to 
$4.15  an  hour.  The  Illinois  state  prison  system 
turns  out  such  diversified  products  as  under- 
wear, socks,  sweatshirts,  various  broom  and 
brush  products,  floor  wax,  cleaning  items, 
plastic  eyeglasses,  and,  believe  it  or  not  - 
the  only  tobacco  shop  in  the  state  prison 
system. 

As  for  the  pay  scale,  44  state  prisons 
have  an  average  wage  of  $3.34  per  day.  Four 
states,  (at  least  up  until  1985)  have  no  pay 


at  all.  Highest  pay  in  terms  of  a  daily 
wages  are  South  Carolina  and  North  Dakota  wit} 
$10.50  to  $11.00  per  day.  Except  for  Industri 
and  some  other  specialised  jobs,  the  average 
daily  wage  at  Montana  State  Prison  is  90-cent 
and  $1.10.  Needless  to  say,  this  has  been 
in  effect  for  a  good  number  of  years  while  th 
cost  of  necessities  and  a  few  luxuries  at  the 
prison  Canteen  continues  to  climb. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  anyone 
that  visits  the  MSP  Industries  operation  thatj 
everything  is  going  smoothly  and  that  a  visit} 
from  a  General  Motors  plant  would  be  impresse 
Good  management  and  supervision;  well  planned 
production;  and,  most  important,  well  trained 
and  skilled  men  who  take  pride  in  their  work 
and  in  many  cases  qualify  as  craftsmen.  All  c 
the  ingredients  for  expansion  are  there;  it 
remains  for  the  legislature  to  work  out  a 
solution.  The  job  will  not  be  an  easy  one; 
organized  labor  will  complain  as  will  outside 
manufacturing  concerns  about  the  advantages  c 
prison  employees  doing  the  work  at  a  lesser 
pay  scale. Some  civilians  will  cry  unfair  com- 
petition and  not  see  the  built-in  long  range 
plus  factors  among  which  are;  1.  The  inmate  i 
allowed  to  train  for  a  skilled  job  which  he 
can  continue  upon  his  release;  2.  The  re-entr 
of  the  inmate  back  into  society  is  made  smoot 
instead  of  being  filled  with  obstacles. 

If  the  programs  such  as  MSP  Industries  i 
made  to  flourish  and  expand  everyone  should 
benefit  -  the  inmate  and  the  taxpaying  public 
and  the  late  Chief  Justice  Burger's  concept 
would  be  realized. 

HIGH-SIDE  FOOD  SERVICE  GALA 

BY  FRED  PERRY 

On  December  22nd  of  this  past  holiday  si 
son  the  high-side  Food  Service  staff  and  crei 
held  their  first  Christmas  Party  in  the  high- 
side  dining  room.  It  was  a  huge  success  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  an  annual  event. 

The  food  served  turned  into  a  veritable 
feast  having  been  prepared  by  the  same  folks 
who  fix  our  food  everyday  of  the  year.  All 
food  items  were  paid  for  by  the  inmates  who 
work  in  Food  Service  and  no  expense  was  spar- 
ed. 

Musical  entertainment  was  provided  by 
'Three  Bangs  and  a  Scream' ,  a  high-side  pri- 
son group  and  featured  the  ever-popular  rock 
and  roll  tunes.  With  all  the  good  food  and 
good  music,  one  could  almost  forget  for  a 
minute  that  he  was  on  the  inside  of  a  maximur 
security  prison. 

All  of  the  inmates  who  attended  and  shai 
ed  in  this  gala  occasion  wish  to  express  the] 
thanks  to  the  Food  Service  staff  and  crew  foi 
making  this  successful  event  possible. 
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1BY  ROGER  MALLOY 

Today  we  have  four  Pre-Release  Centers 
open.  Three  out  of  four  Pre-Release  Centers  are 
^ion-profit  facilities. 

Missoula's  Pre-Release  Center  was  the  fir- 
list  Group-home  to  open,  and  I  believe  it  opened 
'about  the  year  of  '78'.  Billings  Group-home 
opened  up  in  June  of  1980,  and  was  the  first 
on-profit  facility.  Then  came  Butte  and  Great 
alls. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  Pre-Release  Centers? 
Pre-Release  Centers  provide  inmates  a  short, 
intensely  supervised  adjustment  period  in  a 
■■community  facility  prior  to  parole  or  discharge. 
The  inmate  has  the  opportunity  to  become  emp- 
loyed, save  money,  and  become  aware  of  com- 
munity resources  before  being  released  back  in- 
to society. 

I  have  been  a  resident  at  a  Pre-Release 
[Center,  and  I  feel  that  the  Pre-Release  Center 
I  was  in  which  was  Billings  did  exactly  that. 
Sure  there's  probably  staff  members  who  dis- 
jlike  us,  but  there's  also  inmates  who  dis- 
like staff  members  too,  but  I  feel  the 
•purpose  of  the  Pre-Release  Centers  still  gets 
[accomplished. 

One  segment  of  the  corrections  society 
■that  can  especially  make  use  of  the  Pre- 
JRelease  concept  are  the  juvenile  offenders. 
As  the  years  go  by  the  average  age  of  the  in- 
mate is  younger  and  younger.  For  these  people, 
[depending  on  the  severity  of  the  crime,  incar- 
ceration in  a  prison  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  A  stay  in  a  Pre-Release  Center  may  be  a 
logical  answer.  The  problem  of  the  juvenile 
[Offender  is  unique.  In  the  October  issue  of 
VIP ,  the  publication  of  the  Vienna  Illinois 
Correctional  Center,  the  following  was  printed: 
The  culpability  of  juveniles  cannot  be  measured 
against  that  of  adults.  Experts  agree  that 
juveniles  are  less  educated,  more  inexperienced, 
more  vulnerable  and  susceptible  to  the  emotion- 
al influence  of  peer  pressure.  Therefore  they 
are  less  able  to  evaluate  the  consequences 
of  his  or  her  conduct. 

The  normal  liabilities  of  juveniles  mak- 
ing responsible  decisions  are  compounded  by 
the  overwhelming  deficiencies  of  our  society. 

Of  more  that  25,000  youths  confined  in 
long-term,  state-operated  juvenile  facilities 
in  1987  with  a  mean  age  of  15.7  years;  54 
percent  grew  up  in  single  parent  environs; 
63.1  percent  used  illegal  drugs  regularly; 
41.7  percent  between  the  ages  of  15-17  had  an 
eighth  grade  education.  The  reports  of  negative 
statistics  constitute  a  nightmare  reality  for 


American  youth.  We  as  a  society  have  become 
inured  to  this  scenario  because  solutions  to 
the  problems  do  not  readily  exist. 

We  cannot  blame  the  courts,  the  police, 
the  teachers,  leftist  liberals,  or  right-wing 
conservative.  These  are  groups  and  institutions. 
The  blame  rests  on  our  shoulders  individually 
because  only  as  individuals  can  we  be  responsi- 
ble. Our  children  are  our  responsibility.  They 
shape  the  future.  If  we  fail  them,  our  society 
will  fail. 

Letter  to  the  Legislature 

By  Alan  Smoker 

With    the    obvious    public    outcry,    regarding 
the     crime-statistic     rise.     I     must     assume     that 
a  conservative  state  such  as  Montana  will  debate 
on     harsher     penalties     for     crime.     Though     the 
legisature     can't     be     viewed     as     vindictive;     An 
act   directly   driven  by  another  person's  vindictiv- 
eness     can     not     be     construed    as    different;     no 
matter    the    excuse    and    barring     prejudice,     it's 
the  same.  Have  you  noticed  the  current  over-cr- 
owded conditions  of  M.S.P.?  If  you  take  a  passive 
role,     I     assure    you    that     these    conditions    will 
capture     your     attention     if     harsher     sentences 
are     available.    Though     any     District     Judge    has 
guidelines  for    imposing   sentences   for   felony-conv- 
ictions.   I    seriously    believe    that    Montana    needs 
laws  that  conclusively  restrict  sentencing-standar- 
ds  for  "First  time"  Felons.  I  have  three  convic- 
tions,   this    is    my    first    time    in    prison,    and    I've 
been    here    for    four    years.    I    am    22.    I    accept 
my    sentence    and    responsibility    for    my    crime. 
Yet,    I    must    attest    to    the    sadness    I    feel    when 
a  person  is  convicted  of  one  felony,  first-offen- 
se,    and    he's    comitted    to    M.S.P.    These    young 
men's  lives  are  shattered  when  they  are  incarce- 
rated.   I've    been    there.    Then    they    are    expected 
to  rebuild  their  attitudes,  selfesteem,  and  value- 
system     in     a     negative     enviroment.     Rebuild     a 
positive     life-style    in     prison.     The    humanity    of 
my    sentences    is    just.    But    the    logic    of    these 
young  "First-timers"  sentences  leaves  me  preplex- 
ed  and  disturbed.   He  would  have  a  better  chance 
at    rehabilitation    in    society    with    society's    help, 
then     in     prison     with       negative-imput     available 
to  destroy  their  efforts.  From  deep  within  my- 
self,   and    my    spirit,    I    must    ask    you    to    involve 
a    sense    of    compassion    for    humanity    while    you 
vote  and  introduce  bills  concerning  sentence-guid- 
elines.  A    more   lenient    attitude   toward    first-time 
felons    is    necessary    if    you    believe    any    convict 
can  become  an  asset  to  the  society  you  repre- 
sent. 
***********  **********  *•*  **************  ********* 
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THE  DREADED  "L"  WORD 
BY  KEVIN  MURPHY 


What  does  the  word  "liberal"  mean  to 
you?  If  you  think  it  is  a  dirty  word  then  you 
should  read  the  rest  of  this  article. 

Webster's  defines  the  word  as  one  who 
"favors  democratic  reform  and  the  use  of  gover- 
nmental resources  to  effect  social  progress." 
In  recent  times  conservatives  like  Ronald  Reagan 
have  spit  out  the  word  liberal  as  if  being  associ- 
ated with  that  kind  of  social  philosophy  was 
analogous  to  being  a  communist. 

The  conservatives  of  the  political  right 
have  in  the  last  eight  years  distorted  with 
avengence  what  liberlism  is  all  about.  They 
have  created  a  political  stereotype  to  mislead 
people  into  believing  a  liberal  is  nothing  more 
then  a  commie  lovin,  criminal  coddling,  ACLU 
card  carrying  nut  who  struts  around  preaching 
for  causes  which  are  unpopular  to  the  American 
people.  One  of  the  main  reasons  the  political 
right  uses  these  types  of  tactics  is  easy  to 
figure  out.  They  want  to  focus  attention  away 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
interests  of  the  average  American  citizen.  Its 
the  same  tactic  Joe  McCarthy  used  with  the 
exception  that  he  used  a  communist  label  against 
his  opposition.  It  is  a  strategy  that  has  been 
successful  for  right  wing  conservatives  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  Bush  win  this  past  election 
year.  *They  drag  out  the  demagog  issues  like 
crime  and  taxes  and  the  people  believe  in  it. 
So  one  must  ask  what  is  liberalism  really  about? 
The  way  I  see  it  without  liberals  society  would 
be  without  some  of  its  great  social  inventors. 
Without  any  theories  of  social  invention  we 
could  not  advance  from  generation  to  generation. 
Keeping  the  status  quo  is  for  those  who  have 
no  vision  into  the  social  evolution  of  future 
generations.  If  we  reject  change  we  would  be 
admitting  that  everything  is  perfect  the  way 
it  We    as    a    society    must    always    strive    to 

improve.     We     must     not     just     talk     about     such 


things  as  equality.  We  must  live  it!  Thats  libe- 
ral!. 

Do  you  notice  conservatives  never  mentio 
Abe  Lincoln  who  is  the  founding  father  of  th 
Republican  party.  Why  is  that?  Is  it  becaus« 
he  was  a  progressive  liberal  who  offended  th 
south  by  abolishing  slavery.  That  was  the  mos 
liberal  act  of  all  time.  If  it  was  left  up  t 
conservatives  there   might   still   be  slavery.  Mayb 

women  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  civi 
rights  for  minorities  would  not  have  prosperec 
at  all.*  The  main  objective  I  see  for  right  winj 
idealology  is  to  make  sure  that  1%  of  the  people 
in  this  country  have  95%  of  the  money.  Tc 
make  sure  that  95%  reaches  100.  To  make 
sure  that  more  people  are  homeless  and  living 
in  poverty,  more  are  incarcerated  in  prison: 
and  asylums.  The  more  oppressed  the  more 
will  be  incapacitated  without  a  vote  or  a  voice 
to  protest  the  way  they  have  to  live. 

Robert  Kennedy  made  the  ultra  statemeni 
representing  liberal  idealism  when  he  said,  "Some 
men  see  things  that  are  and  say  why?  I  drean 
things  that  never  were  and  say  why  not."  That: 
liberal!  You  only  have  to  look  at  the  greai 
men  who  chose  to  be  liberals  to  know  it  i: 
not  a  dirty  word.  Men  like  Thomas  Jefferson 
James  Madison,  Abe  Lincoln,  Harry  Truman 
John  Kennedy  to  name  a  few.  Great  judge: 
like  the  late  Earl  Warren  and  current  Justice 
William  Brennen.  These  men  invented  socia 
concepts  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  because  equit) 
for  every  citizen  whether  rich  or  poor  is  wortl 
taking  the  chance  to  achieve.  These  men  dream- 
ed things  that  never  were  and  said  why  not 
And  so  1  say  the  political  forces  of  the  right 
wing  talk  with  a  sarcastic  tone  when  they  speal* 
of  liberals  but  deep  in  their  greedy  hearts  the) 
know  the  truth.  Yes,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  progre- 
ssive liberal! 


Conjugal  visits  at  VIontana  State  Prison 
was  almost  a  reality  in  1987.  There  was  an 
'attempt  in  the  49th  Legislative  Session,  to 
establish  a  Family/Conjugal  Visitation  Program 
here  at  M.S.P.  In  House  Bill  320,  there  was 
originally  $57,000  appropriated  to  develop  the 
ifacilities  of  overnight  family  visits  at  the  Prison. 
|But  in  reality  only  $20,000  was  authorized  for 
la  study  and  feasibility  of  such  a  program  at 
M.S.P.  and  at  this  time  no  funds  have  been  recei- 
ved for  this  purpose. 

There     are     many     benefits     to     be     had     if 

such    a    program    was    put    into    effect.    They    are: 

Improved    inmate    behavior;    which    means    to    that 

an    inmate    knowing    he    will    be    eligible    for    an 

overnight    visit    will    do    everything    in    his    power 

to    follow    the    rules   that    are   part   of   prison   life. 

^'He    will     also    know     that     if    he    doesn't     follow 

i the    rules   he   will    not    be   able   to   see   his    family 

^overnight,    this    in    turn    does    something    positive 

when    he    knows   the   consequences   of   his   actions. 

This   will    also   make   the   inmate   more   responsible 

J  for    himself,     and     this    will    help    his    return    to 

society.    Second,    the    increased    family    stability; 

if    the    inmate    knows    that    he    will    be    able    to 

see   his    family,    he    will    then    try    and   take   what 

problems    he    can    help    with    that    do    come    up 

in    every    day    life    and    try    to    help    his    spouse 

i  through    these    troubles.    It    is    a    known    fact    that 

the    incarceration   of   a    married   offender   actually 

results   in   the   family   as   a   whole  being  punished. 

I  Negative    effects    on    the    family    members    might 

be     lessened     by     the     liberalization     of     visiting 

rules,    possibly   to    the   extent   of   nearly   unlimited 

visiting    privileges    to    family    members,    extensive 

usage    of    home    furloughs    and   greater    utilization 

of    private    family    visiting    and    conjugal    visiting. 

It    creates    incentives    that    the    inmate    can    look 

forward    to,    so    there    is    the   good   behavior.   This 

in     turn     will     also     reduce     the    sexual     assaults, 

homosexuality,      recidivism      and     reduce     tension 

in    inmate   population.   The    majority   of   interested 

•I  psychologists,     sociologists    and    penologists    agree 

'  that  one  of  the  most  stabilizing  influences  affec- 

]  ting     a    released    felon's    successful    reintegration 

into     society     is     his     family     relationships,     and 

I  whether   he    is    married.   Yet,    the  visiting  policies 

j  of    Montana    State    Prison    are    designed    towards 

;  the     destruction     of     the     relationships.     What     I 

'   mean     is    that    a    person    can't    keep    his    family 

together    with    one    visit    if    that    family    member 

lives     considerably     miles     away.     Also,     one     to 

six    hours     a     visit,     separated     at     table     length, 
does  not  make  it  easy  to  put  a  life  back  togeth- 
er    no     matter     how     understanding     that     person 
is. 

The    cost    for'  development,    range    anywhere 
from    $6,000    to    $15,000    per   unit.   This   may  have 
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gone  up  since  last  year.  The  operating  cost 
would  range  between-  $2,000  to  $12,000  per 
unit  year.  The  most  common  facility  for  housing 
are  mobile  homes.  In  most  cases  these  are 
fully  equipped,  one  or  two  bedrooms.  Also  most 
facilities  are  located  within  the  fenced  perimeter 
or  compound  of  the  prison. 

Some  states  think  that  this  tvpe  of  privilege 
would  be  coddling  the  inmates.  But  Ir  believe 
there  are  some  who  have  the  power  to  affect 
changes  in  our  system  would  realize  that  creating 
a  normal  enviroment  and  providing  the  basic 
human  emotional  needs  for  prisoners  is  not 
coddling;  it  is  common  sense.  Also  another 
resistance  is  that  it  is  misunderstood.  Another 
resistance  is  that  it  would  impede  some  treatme- 
nt program  implemenation. 

The  only  prospects  that  some  families 
have  in  staying  together  is  the  proposal  of 
family  and  conjugal  visits.  Without  this  program 
many  families  will  be  divorced  and  many  of 
the  inmates  will  come  back  to  prison  for  they 
won't  have  solid  family  ties  to  make  him  feel 
responsible  for  his  actions.  Many  feel  only  respo- 
nsible for  themselves.  For  some  this  is  tough; 
for  others  it  is  just  a  way  of  life.  For  those 
who  don't  know  the  difference,  it  is  called 
change,  and  it  works  no  matter  how  bitter 
that  person  is.  If  a  person  is  to  change  he  must 
have*some  hope  to  keep  him  on  track;  if  he 
has  family  then  he  has  something  to  change 
for.  If  he  doesn't,  then  there  is  no  reason  to 
change.  That  is  why  I  '  think  that  this  program 
should  be  implemented. 

In  closing  it  is  in  my  opinion  that  if  this 
program  were  introduced  to  the  Prison,  there 
would  be  fewer  families  going  down  the  drain 
and  being  chewed  up  by  society.  I  believe  this 
prison  is  ready  for  this  and  has  been  for  years. 
I  also  feel  that  if  this  program  was  started 
recidivism  would  drop  tremendously,  and  maybe 
this  in  itself  would  also  reduce  the  overcrowding 
here  at  the  prison,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  man 
has  nothing  if  his  family  is  not  behind  him. 
He  will  in  turn  return  to  a  life  of  crime  just 
to  be  where  he  feels  comfortable.  If  he  feels 
comfortable  with  his  family  then  his  chance 
of  coming  back  will  slacken. 

If  this  program  was  installed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  the  Warden  would  have 
to  come  up  with  the  necessary  requirements 
to  make  this  a  successful  operation.  Warden 
Jack  McCormick  has  already  stated  in  the  1988 
Winter  Edition  of  the  Siberian  Express  that 
he  is  all  for  conjugal  visits  for  inmates.  He 
also  said.  "I  see  no  reason  not  to  allow  it. 
Studies  show  it  can  help  save  marriages  and 
families." 

********************  *<•***•*■■*••*- •*-*■*■»■-»- -*-><-  **••<-*  ****** 
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A     LETTER  TO    THE  GOVERNOR 

BY  TERRY  SCHATZ 

GREETINGS: 

This  is  a  carefully  composed  letter,  writ- 
ten on  behalf  of  the  entire  population  of  Mont- 
ana State  Prison.  One  is  being  sent  to  you  per- 
sonally and  an  indentical  one  is  being  sent 
for  publication  in  the  Legislative  issue  of  the 
Siberian  Express,  our  prison  newspaper.  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  threefold;  A)  An 
earnest  request  for  consideration  of  an  increase 
in  inmates  wages;  B)  To  remind  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  that  we  are  human  beings 
with  intrinsic  and  demonstrable  value  and  C) 
To  remind-  them  about  the  cost  of  living  re- 
gardless of  their  socioeconomic  status  or 
situation  in  life. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  inflation  and 
the  difficulty  in  stretching  a  dollar.  The  point 
we  wish  to  make  is  that  as  inmates,  the  state 
has  increasingly  asked  us  to  bear  the  burden 
of  our  sxistence.  Which  is  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest as  the  state  is  not  allowing  us  to  do  so. 

We  are  obligated  to  purchase  hygiene 
items,  which  includes  laundry  soap,  bleach  and 
toilet  paper,  as  well  as  over  the  counter  med- 
ication. As  well  as  footwear  and  under  cloth- 
ing. And  some  of  us  even  lend  financial  support 
to  our  families.  The  ability  to  afford  some  of 
these  items  affords  the  inmates  some  sort  of 
control  of  his  life  as  well  as  some  self  re- 
spect and  personal  accomplishment. 

Associate  Warden  and  Business  Manager 
Bill  Wells  has  supposedly  submitted  proposals 
to  the  Legislature  for  increase  of  inmate  wages. 
But  they  have  been  consistantly  denied  and/or 
ignored.  I  do  not  have  the  inflation  rate  for 
the  prison  canteen  where  we  purchase  the  bulk 
of  our  items,  let  alone  the  inflation  rate  for 
the  outside,  but  I  can  honestly  tell  you  it 
has  greatly  surpassed  the  budget  we  have  of 
$.90  per  day.  Our  $.90  per  day  wage  definitely 
does  not  help  subsidize  our  needs.  It  should 
be  noted  that  even  though  our  issue  is  a  pay 
raise  the  need  for  meaningful  jobs  and  programs 
is  always  beneficial.  It  does  create  good 
work  habits,  instills  pride  and  self  respect 
and  combined  with  a  comparable  wage  allows  the 
inmate  to  learn  the  importance  of  money  man- 
agement. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  women's 
prison  at  Warm  Springs  allows  minimum  wage  at 
the  work  place.  The  continued  increase  in  can- 
teen prices  and  no  increase  of  inmate  wages 
is  of  great  concern  to  the  population.  The 


message  is  if  you  want  to  smoke,  it's  a 
luxury.  One  which  you  must  be  able  to  afford. 

But  it  also  seems  that  if  you  want  to  shave, 
brush  your  teeth,  shower  with  soap,  use  toilet* 
paper  or  correspond  with  your  family  and/or 
attorney,  these  are  luxuries  also.  Ones  that 
you  must  be  able  to  afford.  Ones  which  must 
be  afforded  on  a  $.90  per  day  wage.  Jobs 
being  in  short  supply  and  with  the  pay  as  they 
are,  prevents  inmates  from  sustaining  them- 
selves with  basic  hygiene  items  and  further 
keeps  them  from  lending  support  to  their  famil1 
ies  and  saving  money  for  their  eventual  releas 
It  does  not  take  long  to  figure  out  that  $27 .0' 
a  month  for  basic  items  etc . ,  does  not  compute 
You  can  forget  the  financial  support  for  the 
family  and  savings  for  the  eventual  release. 

Since  the  state  does  not  have  a  determin- 
ite  sentencing  policy  and  does  prevent  those 
who  wish  to  work  from  doing  so,  you  have  some  : 
additional  problems.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  to 
place  blame  or  fault  on  any  one  individual. 
It's  purpose  is  to  enlighten  our  seers  who 
govern  us  that  some  policies  and  practices  of 
yesteryear,  are  no  longer  grounded  in  common 
sense  and  logic.  And  some  changes  need  to  be 
made.  The  problem  of  job  availibility  and  pay 
increase  requires  Legislative  attention  so 
that  the  governing  body  'The  State'  recognizes 
it's  duty  and  does  something  about  it.  If  the 
problem  isn't  dealt  with,  it  can  only  worsen. 
If  'Society'  sends  a  person  to  prison  for 
retribution  with  rehabilitation  also  being 
one  of  it's  underlying  principles,  it  must 
recognize  it's  duty  at  the  administrative 
exit  of  a  sentence  and  not  set  this  person 
up  for  recidivism.  At  any  rate  the  population 
here  at  Montana  State  Prison  requests  the 
Legislature  hold  in-depth  discussions  of  these 
problems  and  the  injustices  they  cause  and 
solutions  be  found.  And  that  new  policies  for 
wage  increases  and  jobs  be  implemented. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
and  best  of  luck  in  your  new  office. 

GOOD  TIME  BLUES 


BY  KEN  STRANDBERG 

At  first  I  intended  to .  go  through  the 
Warden's  Forum  in  proposing  what  I  personally 
consider  a  necessity  for  accurate  recording 
and     maintenance     of     'sood     time'     earned     and 


'good     time' 
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lost.  In  fact,  I  did  submit  a  proposal  to  one 
of  the  forum  members  last  year.  But  to  my 
knowledge  it  wasn't  even  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion. So,  I'm  going  to  write  about  what  I  think 
should  be  done  to  improve  upon  the  current 
!  good  time  policy  and  the  reasons  behind  it. 

When  a  new  inmate  enters  MSP  and  goes 
through  the  classification  procedure,  he  finds 
I  out  what  custody  level,  what  job  he  will  be 
assigned  to,  or  whether  he  will  be  going  to 
school,  etc.  All  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  amount  of  good  time  he  will  earn 
while  incarcerated  here  and  hence,  how  much 
time  he  will  have  to  serve  before  becoming 
eligible  for  parole  or  to  discharge  (serve  out) 
his  sentence(s).  The  Records  Department  then 
sends  the  inmate  a  card  that  will  indicate  a 
projected  parole  date  and  discharge  date. 

I    wfeuld    like    to    submit    then,    a    proposal 
that    would    benefit    all    of    us,    and    should    save 
« a    lot    of    unnecessary    problems    for    us    and    the 
!  Records    Department    alike.    The    proposal    is    that 
a    monthly    record    of    our    good     time    earnings 
I  (or    losses)    be    made    available    to    us.    This    may 
not   be  so  important   to   some   people,   but  I  think 
it's    important    to    see   some    form    of   verification 
,as    to   how    much    good    time    was   earned   or   lost 
1  for    any    given     month.    As    far    as    I    know,    an 
inmate    would    have    to    request    a    'break    down' 
!  to    find    out    exactly    how    much    good    time    was 
credited    or     taken     for     any    given     month,     and 
to     find     out     his     new    parole    and/or    discharge 
'dates.     One     idea     I     thought     possible     for     such 
verification    would    entail    having    the    print  shop 
'to     make     some     of     those    "booklets"    or    memo 
|pads     that     have     color     coded     and    self-copying 
paper    for    supervisor's    and/or    department    heads 
to    fill    out.    That    person    could    indicate    whether 
jor   not   the   inmate  should  be   awarded   V  amount 
iof   good    time,    and    the    reason   why   or   why   not. 
These   could   then   be   sent    to    the   next   necessary 
jlevel  (if  any)  and  then  to  the  Records  Depart- 
ment.    The    clerk    could     then    return    the     third 
.copy  to  the  inmate  for  his  personal  file.  How- 
lever,     this    doesn't     do     much     for    indicating    an 
.update    on    the    possible    effects    towards    parole 
land     discharge     dates.     This     is     where     another 
jidea     came     to     mind.     Why    not    use    the    same 
system   that  keeps   track  of  our  financial  account 
■ecords? 

The     Records     Department     could     forward 

he     information     by     mail     or    electronically     to 
|he  Department  of  Institutions  and  have  a  com- 
ii'Uter    printout    of    this    information    down  on    the 
'.lame  sheet  that  is  done  for  our  financial  record- 
||.   I  know   that   there   is  certainly   plenty  of  room 
jln  these  printout  sheets  for  this. 

Pertinent      information     could     include     the 
urrent     months     indication     of    good     time     rate, 
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actual  good  time  amount  awarded  or  lost,  and 
what  the  new  parole  and  discharge  date  is 
and  any  changes  that  are  made  due  to  certain 
factors  such  as  loss  of  good  time  for  disciplinary 
reasons;  an  increase  or  decrease  in  custody; 
job  changes  that  affect  'OJT'  good  time  position- 
s.  Once  the  parole  and  discharge  dates  are 
brought  up  to  date,  it  would  be  relatively  easy 
to  maintain  both.  Even  if  the  verification  sheets 
were  a  month  behind,  we  would  still  be  better 
off  than  we  are  now,  which  is  no  verification 
at  all. 

when  I  mentioned  that  such  verification 
should  benefit  inmates  and  the  Records  dept. 
alike,  I  was  thinking  about  the  many  times 
I've  seen  other  inmates  requesting  a  break 
down  of  their  'good  time'  earnings,  or  requesting 
a  recalculation  to  determine  what  their  parole 
and/or  discharge  dates  were.  The  verification 
proposal  herein  would  eliminate  all  that,  because 
an  inmate  would  be  able  to  calculate  one  or 
both  dates  simply  by  using  the  previous  months 
record  (if  one  were  available). 

There  may  be  certain  costs  that  would 
make  the  use  of  computer  printout  sheets  impra- 
ctical for  this  verification  idea.  But  since  the 
State  of  Montana  is  obviously  run  by  people 
smarter  then  myself,  perhaps  they  can  come 
up  with  a  better  idea!  All  I  want  is  to  see 
some  type  of  verification  procedure  set  up 
for  all  of  us.  One  that  is  reasonably  up  to 
date  and  accessible  without  having  to  resort 
to  the  tiresome  ritual  of  the  "Send  a  Kite" 
complex    we    have    to    go    through    everytime    we 

need  something  that  is  important  to  us. 

to****************-****-*******-****************** 

LETTER  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 
BY  MICHAEL  DUNSMORE 

I  would  like  to  express  my  opinions  on 
the  overcrowded  conditions  here  at  M.S.P.  Some 
of  my  ideas  on  solving  this  problem  are  similar 
to  those  expressed  by  two  other  inmates,  one 
in  the  October  1,  1988  issue  of  the  Flyer,  and 
the  other  in  the  Fall  Edition  1988  Siberian 
Express. 

I  am  not  writing  this  as  much  for  the 
inmates  of  this  institution  as  for  the  members 
of  the  State  Legislature.  I  ask  that  my  ideas 
be  considered  only,  because  I  do  not  claim 
knowledge  in  this  area  and  am  basically  writing 
blindly  with  what  •  research  I've  been  able  to 
do  and  that  wasn't  much  because  I  neither 
have  the  money  or  the  time  to  research.  So 
if  my  ideas  seem  slightly  off-the-wall,  or  if 
I   sound   as   if  I  have  no   idea  of  what   I'm    talking 
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about,  then  please  read  it  through  anyway  becau- 
se something  may  still  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

As   far  as  I  know,  this  prison  was  originally 
built    to    hold    672    inmates,    or    in    that    general 
area    anyway,    and    there    are    now    1,032    inmates 
here.    I    think    that   it   would  be   possible    to   have 
the    inmate    population    reduced    to    half    of    that 
within    2    or    3    years    without    costing    the    state 
any    money.    According    to    State    Law,    inmates 
can  only  receive  a  maximum  of  30  days  goodtime 
each    month.    If    this    law    is    changed    to    make 
the    maximum,    60    days   each    month,    and    if   the 
amount     of     good     time     previously     earned     was 
doubled    because    of    it,    a    lot    of    inmates    will 
discharge    their   sentences    and   a   lot   more   would 
become    eligible    for    parole.    In    the    process    of 
changing    the     law     to    increase    the    amount    of 
good    time    an    inmate    can    earn,    pass    another 
law  that  will  double  the  good  time  earned  previ- 
ously   to    the    law    increasing    goodtime    so    that 
an    inmate    who    earned     120    days    goodtime    in 
1980   would   have   240   days   for   the  year   instead. 
And    you    could     also     give     10     days    per-month 
goodtime    on    jail    stays    that    would    be    counted 
as    prison    goodtime    so    when    a    guy    spends    3 
months  in  jail  before  coming   to  prison  he  would 
have    30    days    goodtime    by    the    time    he    gets 
here.    Another    problems    is    in    sentencing.    Lets 
say   1   go   rob   a   gas   station,   I   would   be   charged 
with    armed    robbery,    assault,    use    of    a    weapon 
in  a  felony  and  anything  else  the  county  attorney 
can  come  up  with.  My  sentence  would  be  some- 
thing   along    the    lines    of    a    40    year    sentence, 
plus  a  20  year  and  a  10  year  to  be  run  consecu- 
tively.  Basically   I  would  get   a  70  year  sentence 
for    one    armed    robbery.    Which    is    not    justice, 
it     is     barbaric.     The     sentences     should     instead 
be    run    concurrently,    or   not   have    to   face   more 
than  one  charge   for  one  crime.  I  can  understand 
about  giving  a    consecutive    sentence    to    someone 
who     commits     more     than     one     crime     such     as 
one    burglary    and    one    auto-theft    or    such,    but 
being    charged    with    more    than    one     thing     for 
one  crime  should  not  be  allowed,  or  the  resulting 
sentence    should    not    be    consecutive.    This    state 
has    a    law    that    allows    a    judge    to    declare    a 
person    "dangerous"    for    the    purposes    of    parole 
consideration.    If   a   person   is   declared   dangerous, 
he    has    to    do    half    of    his    sentence    for    parole 
eligibility.     He    has     to    do     slightly     more     than 
half   to    dishcarge    his  sentence.  Instead   of    saying 
"10    years    dangerous",    the   judge    would   basically 
be   saying    "10   years    without    parole."   They   both 
have    about    the    same    meaning.    So    what    is    the 
point    in    this    law?    I    don't    see    any    except    that 
it    is    a    way    to    keep    someone    from    getting    a 
parole     until     they     are     so     close     to     discharge 
that    they    don't    want    one.    I    think    it  should  be 


changed  or  abolished. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  to  reduce 
the  prison  population  and  keep  it  down.  I  am 
not  sure  if  changing  and  passing  laws  costs 
money  or  not,  but  if  it  does  cost  money,  it 
is  still  a  lot  less  expensive  than  expanding 
the  prison  to  keep  up  with  the  population  increa- 
se. Now  that  I'm  done  talking  about  how  to 
get  people  out  of  here,  I  want  to  talk  about 
ways  to  keep  them  out.  Unfortunately,  that 
will  cost  money.  I  was  arrested  in  1985,  and 
probably  won't  be  out  until  I  finish  my  sentence 
in  1992  or  1993.  Before  I  came  here  I  had 
no  job  skills,  and  when  I  get  out  I  will  still 
have  no  job  skills.  Vocational  training  is  not 
available  to  me  or  to  about  450  other  inmates 
who  live  on  the  high  security  side  who  will 
eventually  get  out  to  try  to  compete  with  high 
school  and  college  kids  to  get  a  3.35  an  hour 
job,  bagging  groceries,  washing  dishes,  or  busing 
tables.  When  an  employer  has  a  choice  between 
hiring  an  ex-con  or  a  high  school  kid,  the  kid 
will  in  all  probability  get  the  job.  Some  of 
these  guys  have  families  to  support.  Supporting 
oneself  on  a  minimum  wage  job  is  no  easy 
task,  throw  in  a  wife  and  one  kid  and  its  impos- 
sible. A  man  doesn't  feel  like  a  man  if  he 
can't  protect  or  provide  for  his  family.  And 
if  he  can't  get  it  honestly  to  keep  his  kids 
warm  and  put  food  on  the  table,  he  is  going 
to  steal  it.  Which  leads  back  to  prison.  Our 
criminal    record    will    always    be    against    us,  but 

if  we  have  a  skill  we  have  a  better  chance 
to  stay  out  once  we  get  there.  Things  that 
I  am  sure  could  be  taught  on  the  high  side 
include:  small  engine  mechanics,  welding,  carpen- 
try, masonry,  painting,  plumbing,  electrical 
wiring,  and  a  few  others;  I  can't  think  of  what 
they  are  called.  Construction  is  also  a  possibilit- 
y.  The  inmates  taking  this  course  can  learn 
construction  while  building  a  shop  building  for 
the  others.  A  lot  of  the  others  could  be  used 
at  the  same  time.  Then  you  basically  have 
only  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  slight 
amount  for  inmate  pay  to  deal  with.  I'm  not 
asking  to  send  us  to  Harvard  to  take  Business 
Managment  or  Accounting  at  the  State's  expense. 
But  to  give  us  something  to  better  ourselves 
so  we  can  stay  out.  I  also  understand  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana  might  not 
like  the  ideas  of  spending  their  tax  dollars 
on  prisoners,  but  a  lot  of  money  could  be  saved 
in  the  long  run.  I  would  say  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  do  what  I've  mentioned  than  to  build  more 
eel  Is, Which  will  eventually  be  necessary  if  noth- 
ing is  done  now.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  people  would  want  us  back  on  the 
streets  the  same  way  we  were  when  we  came 
in.    Give    us    a    trade    and    there    will    be    fewer 

of     us     coming     back, 
woooooeoeoeoeaoexxwooeooeooeooooe 
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INDUSTRY  CREWS  AT  M.S.P. 


PRINT  SHOP 
(L-R):     Ted     Delany,     Don     Kent,     Tony 
Duvall. 


UPHOLSTRY 
Back  row  (L-R):  Tom  Hernandez, 
Bruce  Scott,  Supervisor  Glen  Davis. 
Front  Row  (L-R):  John  Medina,  Ed 
Vingoe.      (Not      shown,      Al      Galloway) 


WOOD  REFURNISHING,  SANDING  CREW 
From  left  to  right:  Ken  Burland,  Gordy 
Hart,  Terry  Fowler,  Nick  Griego,  Terry 
Mackie,  Norm  Gearheart,  Richard  Kurth. 
Not  shown:  Ralph  Clarke,  Forrest  Ballard. 


INDUSTRIES,  SALES  &  PROCUREMENT 
(L-R):  Don  Sage,  John  Hulet;  (missing, 
Rande  Braden). 


J 
WOOD  REFURNISHING,  PRODUCTION   LINE 

Front  row  (L-R):  Greg  Maxwell,  James  Brodniak, 
Ron  Knowles.  Back  row  (L-R):  Terry  Fowler, 
Supervisor  Walt  Boese,  Richard  Lewis,  Pat  Lenz. 


SIGN  SHOP 
Alan  Cutner.  (Not 
shown  are  Thomas 
Redmond  and  Den- 
nis Plouffe. 


IFE       WITHOUT       LIMITATIONS       SEMINAR 


BOARD     OF     PARDONS     OFFICES 

AT  MAIN  AND  MARYLAND, 

DEER  LODGE 


DAVE  WATKINS 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

DIRECTOR 
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C.  &  T.  PERSONNEL 


(-4 


Top  left:  Irl  Lambertson,  Counsel- 
or; top  center;  Mike  Myers, 
Psych  Tech.;  top  right;  Jerry 
Miller,  Psych.  Intern;  Center 
left;  Doc  Smith,  Special  Duty 
Aide;  Center  right;  Duncan  Cham- 
bers, Psych.  Intern. 

(Note:  these  photos 
were  missing  in  a 
previous  issue . ) 
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TOP  BRASS 
Featured  in  this  issue's  stories  are,  at  lef  , 
Tom  Forsyth,  Director  of  Classification  and 
Treatment.  At  right  is  Johnal  Hoist,  Industries 
Manager. 
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'LONELy  HOURS' 


voi 


Lonely    houn.4, 

Thinking    of    the    way    it    uac    to    Le.  .  . 
Idintei    floioent, 

Always    atone    and    neven.    ftee.  .  . 
flighty    Neptune, 

l/ou    made    a"  fool    out    of-    me.,. 
So    many    highway*    I've    called    and    traveled    alone... 
So    many    lack    teat*    I've    called   my    home... 
Thi-i    time    tomoin.010   I    mu-it    leave    again... 
Searching    £01    the    patt    and    wheie    it    might    end. . . 

By    Don    Ha^kin    2-/l< 


LAMENT 

Th/tough    five    etennal    cuiAed    yean.*, 
Uith    ha/id^hipA,     hungei    and    gnief    untold, 
Thiough    b)inteis>    and    Summen.*,     dank,    with    fean.6, 
HaA    clashed    my    canity    in    its>    deathly    hold. 

By    (dilliam    Holman 


"Desolated   Sigh" 

We  met  by  chance  in  time  as  a  consequence  of  fate, 
When   passion   followed   feeling,    and  beginnings   were   too   late; 

Now  mystery  persists  to  ask  me  why  you  had  to  die, 
But   nature    leaves   no   answers,    only   a   desolated   sigh; 

So    lessons    are    learned   by   experience,    but    wisdom   was    so   weak, 
In   a   world   where   everyone    but    you   were    trying    to   be    unique; 

Life   and   death   still    confuse   me   and  what   is    in   between, 
Is    I'll    forever    remember   our    romance    in   a    very ... lonely .. .dream. 

Dedicated   to   Tina   and   Trista 
miss    va    lots. 

By   Kevin   Murphy 


IF  YOU  BELIEVE 

If  you  were  to  dream,  what  ever  you 
dream. 

Would  you  dream  of  the  bluebird  that 
sings  in  the  spring? 

If  you  were  to  wish,  whatever  you  wish. 

Would  you  wish  for  those  dreams  of  true 
happiness? 

If  you  could  be,  whatever  could  be. 

Would  it  be  the  stars  in  the  heavens  or 
those  by  the  sea? 

Now,  if  you  believe  and  believe  that  you 
hold  the  key. 

You   can  reach  out   and   open  it   to  reality! 

Greg  Carpenter 


SHE'S  FREE 

How  say  that  by  law  we  may  torture  and  chase 
a  woman  whose  crime  is  the  hue  of  her  face? 
With  her  step  on  the  ice,  and  arm  on  her  child, 
the  danger  was  fearful.  The  pathway  was  wild. 
But  she's  free!  Yes,  free  from  the  land  where 
the  slave,  from  the  hand  of  oppression,  must 
rest  in  the  grave;  where  bondage  and  blood, 
where  scourges  and  chains,  have  placed  on 
our  banner  indelible  stains. 

The  bloodhounds  have  missed  the  scent  of  her 
way,  the  hunter  is  rifled  and  foiled  of  his  pray, 
the  cursing  of  men  and  clanking  of  chains  make 
sounds  of  strange  discord  on  Liberty's  plains. 
Oh!  Poverty,  danger  and  death  she  can  brave, 
for    the    child    of    her    love    is    no    longer    slave. 

By  Gary  Stensland. 


rRY 


Forever  Beyond  Reach 


She  spoke  between  measured  silence, 

And  I  loved  her  more  for  a  smile  so  shy. 

As  the  dawn  held  back  a  new  day  waning 

defiance. 

I  knew  words  were  unworthy  for  what  that 

moment  might  imply. 

How  do  we  convey  but  one  of  loves  portraits, 

Or  understand  their  truth,  come  and  gone  in 

random  jest. 

The  attempts  often  fail  in  the  meaning  it 

forfeits, 

Like  a  shooting  star  living  to  die  in  a  brief 

conquest. 

The  dreamers  ambitions  built  the  empires, 

And  one  stone  is  all  that's  needed  for  the 

possibility. 

When  love  is  embraced  by  the  future  it 

conspires, 

One  might  as  well  try  to  forbid  the  tides 

of  the  sea. 

And  for  me,  she  will  always  speak  between 

measured  silence. 

And  I  will  be  amazed  at  the  futility  of  my 

meager  speech. 

Her  mystery  is  not  a  dawn  in  waning  defiance 

But  rather  yesterday,  pursuing  a  tomorrow 

forever  beyond  reach. 

By  Joseph  Brooks 


PEACE  OF  MIND  OR  A  WORLD  SO  BLIND 
I    close    my    eyes    and    search    my    mind    for    who 
knows  the  wonders  I  will  find. 
A   picture    so    bright    so   clear    and    true,    I   know 
in  my  soul  it  must  be  you. 

A    face    of    smiles    so    close    and    near,    my    mind 
can  rest  and  have  no  fear 
Our  hands,  they  touch  as  time  in  space 
Together  we  soar  to  our  own  little  place. 
The    miles   between    us   we    can   not   see,    for   our 
hearts  flower  as  one  through  eternity. 
When    all    is    past,    and    far    behyid,    we'll    stand 
together  at  peace  of  mind. 

BY  JAMES  R.  BRAWN 
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SHINY  BLUE 

Finding  that  another  day  begins  anew 
in  the  light  of  the  sun's  rising  glare 
hope  becomes  a  prisoner's  despair 
thinking  of  all  we  used  to  do 

My  mind  soars  through  a  time 
when  I  am  sure  that  it  was  better 
my  heart  begins  to  chime 
when  I  think  of  your  letter 

My  heart  feels  the  bars  that  I  have  wrought 
my  mind  sees  the  bars  that  years  have  made 
my  eyes  long  for  dreams  yet  sought 
and  the  shiny  blue  of  a  blade 

Life  becomes  a  passionate  game 
my  mind  always  returns  to  you 
looking  for  more  of  the  same 
and  everything  that  you  used  to  do 

My  mind  seems  to  become  crystal  clear 
remembering  that  yesterday  my  life  had  ended 
and  the  way  my  crimes  became  a  career 
forgetting  the  shiny  blue  that  I'd  appended 
By  John  Chittenden 

TRUTH  JUSTICE  &  AMERICAN  REALITY 
Surrounded  by  these  razor-wire  fences,  of  hypo- 
crisy. 

Infested     with     insidious    parasites    all    condoned, 
in  the  name  of  Justice 
By  James  Oliver 

LONGING 
What    could    be    said    of    the    emptiness    I     feel 
inside; 

Of  the  need  for  a  gentle  touch, 
For  someone  to  push  the  loneliness  aside? 
To  feel  a  hand  in  my  hand, 
Or  a  warm  cheek  next  to  mine; 
Sweet  lips  to  savor, 
To  extend  a  touch  through  time. 
I  have  known  you  once  and  lost  you. 
You  needed  to  be  free; 
I  only  wanted  to  love  you. 
To  end  your  misery. 
But  sadness  came  between  us, 
Replacing  your  young  sweet  smile; 
The  loss  of  your  love  became  my  pain, 
My  everlasting  trial. 
If  I  could  be  granted 
A  one  and  only  wish; 
I  would  return  to  yesterday, 
To  taste  your  young  sweet   lips. 
But  since  such  is  not  to  be. 
Reality  can  be  so  cold; 
I  look  hopefully  to  tomorrow. 
And  for  someone,  my  arms  to  hold. 
By  Jerry  Korell 
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'PASSAGE  OF  A  BILL.. .a  complicated  procedure' 


Reprint  courtesy  ot  Montana  Associated  Utilities  and  Antionette  Hose 


Legislative  deadlines 


Leg. 
Day 

Calendar 
Date 

Final  day  for: 

45 

Feb.  22 

Transmittal  of  general  bills  to  other  house 

58 

Mar.  13 

Transmittal  of  Senate  revenue  bills  to  House 

65 

Mar.  21 

Transmittal  of  House  Revenue  bills  to  Senate 

67 

Mar.  23 

Transmittal  of  revenue  estimate  joint  resolution 

70 

Mar.  28 

Transmittal  of  amendments  of  general  bills 

72 

Mar.  30 

Transmittal  of  appropriations  bills 

83 

Apr.  12 

Transmittal  of  House  amendments  to  Senate  revenue  bills 
Transmittal  of  Senate  amendments  to  House  revenue  bills 
Transmittal  of  Senate  amendments  to  appropriations  bills 
Transmittal  of  amendments  to  revenue  estimate  joint  resolution 

90 

Apr.  20 

51st  Legislature  adjourns 
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One  segment  of  the  Montana  State  Prison 
that  involves  every  inmate  at  least  once  but 
.more  probably  three  or  four  times  during  his 
i incarceration  is  Classification  and  Treatment. 

The  department  is  responsible  for  his 
classification  and  placement  in  the  population 
;from  reception  to  his  parole,  discharge. or 
icther  disposition.  This  is  Classification  - 
the  'C  part  of  C.  &  T.  -  the  initial  part 
and  up  until  now,  the  primary  function.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  however  more  and  more  em- 
phasis has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  'T'  part 
of  C.  &  T.  -  Treatment. 

If  rehabilitation  is  the  name  of  the  game 
in  the  nation' s prison  programming,  classificat- 
ion and  treatment  must  take  its  place  with  ed- 
ucation, new  job  skills  and  career  training  as 
,an  integral  part  of  the  process.  At  M.S. P.  it 
has  assumed  ever  greater  importance  and 
attention  than  in  most  state  and  federal  insti- 
tutions and  the  Deer  Lodge  facility  is  way  out 
in  front  with  its  treatment  format.  It  can  be 
documented  that  many  prisons  are  looking  to 
M.S. P.  for  C.  &  T.   guidance  in  program  devel- 
opment . 

There  are  nine  different  programs  offered 
'at  M.S. P.  When  a  new  inmate  (or  repeaters  or 
parole  violators)  enter  the  Reception  Unit^. 
'counselor  and  screening  committee  will  recom- 
jraend  a  course  of  therapy  if  needed  or  the  in- 
mate may  request  the  help  he  feels  he  needs. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  these  nine  programs 
are  offered,  but  not  necessarily  do  all  pro- 
grams go  at  the  same  time.  They  are  offered  as 
the  need  arises  and  as  the  very  limited  number 
iof  staff  is  available.  This  is  determined 
by  the  screening  committees. 

The  therapy  review  and  screening  com- 
mittees meet  weekly  alternating  between  high 
and  low  security  compounds.  Members  of  the 
(committee  include;  the  director  of  Classif- 
ication and  treatment,  a  staff  psychologist, 
land  the  chemical  dependency  director.  Intensive 
(Therapy  Unit  therapists  are  not  included  on 
this  committee  in  order  to  afford  a  second 
objective  assessment  of  the  clients  and  the 
jprogram  to  provide  input  and  recommendations. 
The  committee  interviews  applicants  for  group 
therapy,  and  assessment  is  made  of  ownership  of 
5  problem,  remorse,  and  motivation  for  treat- 
nent.  Applicants  accepted  are  referred  to 
appropriate  treatment  programs  as  determined 
3y  this  committee.  The  treatment  review  com- 


BY  BILL  LEININGER 

mittee,  will  review  all  inmates  receiving 
treatment  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Evaluation  of 
the  clients'  progress  and  goals  is  made.  The 
committee  may  make  additional  requirements  of 
the  individuals  as  necessary. 

C.  &  T.  Director  Forsyth  provides  us  with 
a  condensed  but  concise  look  at  the  different 
programs: 

Anger  Management  is  in  three  phases; 
Psychoeducational  (10  weeks),  Responsibility 
(12  weeks),  Aftercare  (6  weeks).  The  focus 
is  on  increasing  the  individual's  awareness 
of  his  anger  and  maladaptive  responses;  to 
assure  responsibility  and  achieve  a  deeper 
awareness  of  his  anger;  to  develop  a  detailed 
discharge  anger  plan  regarding  his  release 
from  prison. 

Assertiveness  training  is  ten  weeks  of 
cognitive  and  behavioral  training  to  help 
the  individual  express  his  feelings  in  a  more* 
open  and  honest  manner  without  alienating  ot- 
hers or  feeling  guilty,  to  improve  self-con- 
cept and  to  reduce  anxiety  and  stress. 

The  Sex  Offender  program  is  in  three 
phases  of  13,  36  and  24  weeks.  Provides  off- 
enders with  understanding  of  their  sexually 
abusive  or  deviant  behavior  and  focuses  on 
formulating  discharge  and  aftercare  plans. 
With  sex  offenders  making  up  a  large  percentage 
of  present  day  prison  population  more  and  more 
emphasis  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  this  off- 
ense and  treatment. 

Stress  Management  consists  of  ten  weeks 
of  group  therapy  conducted  in  an  educational 
format.  Stress  is  defined  and  the  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  of  stress  are  con- 
sidered. Symptons  of  stress  are  presented 
focusing  on  learning  to  distinguish  symptoms 
from  causes.  Inventories  and  assessments  are 
made  of  each  individual's  level  of  stress. 
Participants  are  provided  with  the  resources 
to  monitor  their  level  of  stress  over  a 
period  ot  time,  strategies  for  coping  with 
stress  are  provided,  strategies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  stress  at  home,  at  work,  as  well 
as  at  the  prison  are  also  provided. 

The  Relaxation  Grotip  is  a  six  to  eight 
weeks  group  operation  focusing  on  relaxation 
techniques  and  guided  imagery.  Relaxation 
techniques  are  practices  to  reduce  existing 
stress  and  anxiety.  Education  and  training 
in  the  use  of  these  techniques  is  provided 
as  an  alternative  or  substitute  for  on-going 

(Cont'd  on  Page  16) 
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(Cont'd  from  Page  15)    - 

and/or  habitual  anxiety,  stress,  muscle  ten- 
sions, etc. 

Chemical  Dependency.  Nothing  concerns 
society  more  than  the  use  of  drugs  and  mis- 
use of  alcohol  and  receives  an  apportionate 
attention  at  M.S. P.  This  segment  of  the 
Intensive  Treatment  program  is  divided  into 
three  phases.  Close  Unit  I,  Lower  D,  has  been 
designated  as  Phase  I  of  the  program  with  the 
emphasis  on  addiction.  This  modality  focuses 
specifically  on  the  diagnosis,  thought  process 
and  behavior  traits  of  the  chemically  dep- 
endent  individual.  Therapists  provide  ed- 
ucation and  information  allowing  the  client 
to  identify  behaviors  and  triggers  associated 
with  addiction,  and  to  assist  the  client  in 
formulating  a  recovery  program.  Unit  A  has  been 
designated  as  the  second  phase  of  the  program 
with  an  emphasis  on  criminality.  This  modality 
consists  of  the  identification  of  criminal 
thought  patterns,  thinking  errors,  and  the 
addictive  thought  processes  which  reinforce  the 
antisocial  personality.  Unit  B  has  been  design- 
ated as  the  third  phase  of  the  program  with  an 
emphasis  on  dysfunctional  family  systems.  This 
modality  identifies  dysfunctional  family  of 
origin  issues/family  or  origin  issues,  and 
will  impact  on  client  life-style  and  choices. 
Available  within  the  Chemical  Dependency  Ser- 
vices program  is  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Addict- 
ive Diseases  Studies  Program  (inmate  managed), 
12  Step  Study  Group,  12  Traditions  Group, 
Adult  Children  of  Alcoholics  Group  among  others. 

Crisis  Intervention  is  individual  psychot- 
herapy provided  in  situations  where  there  is 
acute  distress,  i.e.,  suicide  attempts,  self- 
destructive  or  assaultive  behaviors,  psychosis. 
These  cases  are  derived  from  Unit  Sergeants, 
Counselors,  Infirmary  staff,  Dr.  Stratford, 
etc. 

Life  Without  Limitations  Seminar  and 
Follow-Up.  Inmate  facilitated;  contends  with 
self-image  psychology,  self-improvement  and 
achieving  one's  potential. 

Special  Needs  Group.  Housed  only  in  Lower 
C  and  Lower  A  of  Close  Unit  One,  staff  and  in- 
mate facilitated.  This  group  provides  contin- 
uity for  introducing  new  members,  assimilating 
inmates  with  manifest  psychiatric  illness,  neg- 
otiating a  liveable  community  environment,  and 
a  forum  for  broaching  difficult  issues  in  a 
safe  place.  Focuses  attention  on  problems  in 
daily  living,  interpersonal  communication, 
responsible  behavior,  understanding  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  on  assertive,  non-aggres- 
sive styles  of  interacting. 

Quite  naturally  the  head  of  the  whole  she- 
bang is  Warden  Jack  McCormick.  The  Associate 


Warden  for  Treatment  is  Mike  Mahoney  who  heads 
•up  four  departments:  Recreation  (Director  Bob 
Holup),  Religion  (Chaplains  Bill  Wohlers  and 
Henry  Cabaong),  Education  (Director  Bill  Wend- 
land)  and  Classification  and  Treatment  under 
Director  Tom  Forsyth. 

Forsyth  has  been  connected  with  C.  &  T. 
for  five  years.  Many  of  the  program's  innovat- 
ions and  probably  the  driving  force  behind  the 
program   are  due  to  this  man. 

The  C.  &  T.  roster  continues  with  Cor- 
rectional Treatment  Specialists  (Counselors) 
headed  by  Jon  Berg  and  includes  Paul  Berg, 
Lee  Blazer,  Terry  Cochrane,  Phil  Dedman, 
Candyce  Hillyer,  Irl  Lambertson,  David  Son- 
jou,  Joe  Yankoskie.  The  consulting  psychiat- 
rist is  Dr.  William  Stratford.  Psychologists 
are  Sandy  Heaton,  Darrell  Hiatt,  Fred  Lemons 
and  Mark  Mozer  and  Mike  Scolatti  on  a  consult- 
ing basis.  Interns  are  Duncan  Chambers  and 
Jerry  Miller.  Mary  Helen  MacAskill  Leads  up  the 
Chemical  Dependency  staff  which  includes  Linda 
Rogers,  Kelly  Miller,  Roger  Baker  and  Tom 
Perrick.  Doc  Smith  is  a  special  duty  aide  and 
coordinating  the  day-by-day  routine  and  activi- 
ties is  administrative  assistant  Lorelei 
Hughley.  Inmates  working  at  C.  &  T.  headquarters 
located  in  Unit  C  are  Jim  Mullin,  Mike  Myers, 
Steve  Ritchson,  Dick  Kurth,  John  Lance  and 
Richard  Eilenberger  -  all  psych  techs.  Bryan 
Mercer  and  Robert  Moreno  are  inmate  psych  techs1 
with  the  Chemical  Dependency  unit. 

One  counselor  said  that  his  chief  compl- 
aint was  that  the  vast  amount  of  paper  work 
kept  him  from  doing  more  counseling  that  he 
felt  was  necessary.  Director  Forsyth  agreed 
that  unfortunately  this  was  so,  saying, 
"Documentation,  details  of  evaluations,  re- 
cords of  interviews  must  be  kept  for  future 
reference.  Also  there  is  the  problem  of 
numbers.  For  instance  we  have  eight  counselors 
and  one  of  these  is  based  at  Reception.  This 
means  seven  counselors  with  permanent  case 
loads  which  translates  into  one  counselor  per 
150  inmates  (based  on  a  population  of  1,050 
inmates).  We  have  two  M.A.  staff  psychologists 
for  the  same  1,050  inmates  and  two  contractual 
psychologists  that  are  on  duty  twice  a  week. 
There  is  an  opening  for  another  psychologist 
but  that  is  frozen  in  the  present  governmental 
scheme  of  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
hiring  freeze  will  be  lifted  soon  which  will 
enable  us  to  hire  more  staff  members  and  con- 
sequently enlarge  our  program  structure.  In  my 
opinion  penologists  are"  leaning  more  and  more 
in  the  pro-treatment  direction  for  they  real- 
ize Lhat  with  treatment  the  inmate  will  be 
more  qualified  to  take  his  place  in  society 
upon  release  from  prison.  And  -  just  as  import- 
ant -  keep  from  returning." 
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How  do  the  M.S. P.  prisoners  feel  about 
.  &  T.?  We  interviewed  nine  inmates  from 
lcohol  and  Drug,  Sex  Offender,  Anger  Manage- 
ent  and  Chemical  Dependency  groups.  Two  inmat- 
s  admitted  they  were  in  the  program  only 
ecause  they  had  to  for  parole  purposes;  nine 
aid  they  needed  help  and  felt  the  program  was 
roviding  it. 

Negative  inmate  comments  included:  Too 
mch  conflict  in  the  group  and  not  much 
lccomplished ;  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  the 
legative  instead  of  positive;  group  members  are 
•.onstantly  accused  of  rationalization,  self- 
'leception  or  manipulation  if  they  speak  up. 

The  positive  comments  included:  We  get  a 
ong,  hard  look  at  ourselves  as  we  really  are; 
;e  rid  ouselves  of  self-deception;  learn  to 
•ecognize  behavior  that  led  to  sex  problems; 
earn  to  live  without  giving  into  addiction; 
lope  to  resolve  my  personality  conflict. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Classification  and 
treatment  is  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  nat- 
ion's prisons  and  the  pilot  program  is  possibly 
ind  probably  here  at  M.S. P. 

INMATE  PAY  RAISE  -  WHEN? 

BY  KEN  GARDEN 

It  seems  as  though  everyone  in  all  walks 
f  life  are  today  asking  for  a  raise  in  their 
ay  be  it  wages  or  salary.  The  inmates  at  Mont- 
na  State  Prison  are  no  different;  prices  on 
oods  inch  ever  upwards  and  their  ability  to 
ay  for  these  goods,  be  it  necessities  and 
erhaps  a  few  luxury  items,  remains  the  same. 

Although  the  MSP  Canteen  must  be  given 
redit  for  holding  the  line  on  the  price  of 
lany  items  through  the  past  five  years  whole- 
ale  prices  have  forced  up  the  price  of  most 
•roducts;  sometimes  by  a  few  pennies  and  many 
ime  by  a  few  nickels  and  dimes.  In  1984  the 
irice  of  Trac  II  blades  was  $2.35,  today  "it's 
>2 .86 ;  regular  lather  shave  cream  was  $1.30 
md  today  it's  $1.38;  Tide  was  $1.35  and  to- 
lay  it's  $1.43;  hot  dogs  cost  $1.05  and  now 
t's  $1.19;  Colgate  tooth  paste  was  $1.40  and 
:oday  $1.42;  Ritz  crackers  was  $1.30  and  now 
:he  cost  is  $1.80.  Cigarettes  have  taken  the 
>ig  hike  by  about  one-third. 

Except  for  those  comparative  few  cases 
.n  which  an  inmate's  pay  is  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  or  an  incentive  program,  the  MSP  inmate 
)ay  is  still  at  .90  or  $1.10  per  day.  The 
jroblem  was  addressed  in  the  Siberian  weekly 
rlyer  of  March  21,  1986  when  an  inmate  asked 
:he  Question  Man  about  the  wage  problem, 
lank  Risley,  (then  the  warden  at  MSP),  replied: 

"Inmate  wages  for  the  majority  of  the 
mmates  employed  at  MSP  are  funded  by  the  leg- 
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islature.  The  last  time  we  had  a  raise  in  wages 
was  December  1982.  We  asked  the  1985  legislative 
for  an  increase  in  our  appropriations  in  order 

increase  wages.  The  legislature  would  not 
fundan  increase. in  wages.  Those  inmates  suppor- 
ted with  general  fund  support  received  a  raise 
in  1982.  Ranch  and  Industries  receive  periodic 
raises.  Their  income  is  generated  by  their  work. 
They  are  paid  from  the  income  generated  from 
the  products  they  produce." 

That  was  three  years  ago.  The  situation 
remains  the  same.  It  reminds  us  of  the  old 
joke  about  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer. 
Seems  as  though  Custer  was  appointed  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  early  in  1876. 
In  May  he  rode  off  to  Montana  Territory  and 
before  he  rode  westward  he  told  his  staff, 
"Don't  do  anything  until  I  get  back".  And  there 
hasn't  been  anything  done  since. 

So  be  it  with  our  wages.  Unfortunately 
we  can't  blame  Custer. 

(reprint  from  Hustler  magazine,  Feb.  issue 
1989,  submitted  by  Ken  Strandberg) 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  PRISON  REFORM 

1)  Incarcerate  only  as  a  last  resort  by  ex- 
panding the  use  of  community  -  based  treatment. 

2)  Make  prisons  humane  -  by  holding  staff  as 
well  as  residents  leagally  responsible  for 
their  actions. 

3)  Make  prisons  safe  -  by  cracking  down  on 
inter-personal  violence  and  homosexual  rape. 

4)  Make  prison  life  tough,  yet  fair  -  by  segre- 
gating violent  and  dangerous  inmates  while 
providing  all  inmates  the  opportunity  to  earn 
'good  time'  and  work  their  way  into  less  re- 
strictive environments. 

5)  Treat  inmates  as  individuals  with  individ- 
ual problems  -  by  vastly  expanding  therapeutic 
treatment  programs. 

6)  Provide  troubled  inmates  with  professional 
and  confidential  counseling, 

7)  Encourage  families  to  stay  together  -  by 
facilitating  private,  intimate  and  personal 
contact  visits. 

8)  Stop  using  prisons  as  dumping  grounds  for 
victimless  crimes  -  such  as  gambling,  prost- 
itution and  marijuana  use. 

9)  Aim  for  100%  literacy  among  inmates  -  by 
making  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a 
prerequisite  for  all  early  -  release  programs. 

10)  Place  a  renewed  emphasis  on  reforming 
America's  jails  and  prisons  -  by  providing  the 
resources  necessary  to  make  them  truly  eff- 
ective rehabilitative  institutions. 
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The  latest  boxing  card  at  Montana  State 
Prison  was  conducted  January  14,  1989.  As  always 
it  proved  to  be  very  popular  to  the  inmate  pop- 
ulation as  well  as  to  the  athletes  involved. 

It  might  be  high-time  that  we  take  an 
in-depth  look  at  'Amateur  Boxing'  and  correct 
some  false  impressions. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  boxing  as  a  spo- 
rt has  gathered  many  negatives  as  to:  instit- 
utional participation  both  from  administration 
personnel  (mainly  medical  and  mental)  and  per- 
sons within  the  community.  But  after  many  inte- 
rviews with  amateur  boxers  (both  free  world 
and  inmates),  their  coaches,  persons  from  the 
community  and  several  administrative  personnel, 
many  positive  surface  from  :  Community  -vs- 
Institutional  teams.  Many  athletes  that  have 
competed  here  at  M.S. P.,  have  gone  on  to, 
Canadian  National  Championships,  Golden 
Gloves  and  even  the  Olympics   Why  else,  would 
teams  travel  from  different  states  like,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Oregon,  Wyoming  and  as  far  as 
Alberta,  Canada  to  participate  and  compete 
against  our  institutional  boxing  team! 

Unfortunitly ,  many  people  that  harbor 
the  negative  impressions  are  unaware  of  the 
many  differences  between  Professional  and 
Amateur  boxing.  They  believe  that  boxing  in 
the  prison  setting  only  re-enforces  the  neg- 
ative behaviors  that  brought  individuals  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  But  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  that  belief  is  as  'taboo' 
as  thinking  that  criminals  only  come  from  the 
slums  of  our  society. 

For  the  past  100  years,  the  U.S.A.  Amateur 
Boxing  Federation  have  and  are  continually 
fine  tuning  its  many  safety  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  the  individual  boxers,  trainers, 
coaches,  clubs  and  officials  must  learn  and 
live  by.  Rules  and  regulations  that  elevate 
Amateur  boxing  from  the  auditorium  of  the 
Harris  Club  to  Community  rings  and  the  ropes 
here  at  M.S. P.  Rules  and  regulations  that  have 
the  direct  influence  over  the  safety  of  each 
and  every  boxing  participant.  Being  very  honest 

-  with  facts  that  can  not  be  disputed  -  there 
were  less  injuries  within  the  boxing  program 
here  at  M.S. P.  last  year,  than  in  any  other 
sport  offered  in  the  M.S. P.  Recreation  Program! 

believe   that  the  boxing  program  is 
only  one  activity  within  the  recreation  pro- 
grams, whether  in  the  community  or  institution, 
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that  opens  doors  for  individuals  to  harness 

and  control  many  adverse  behaviors  and  attitudes 

in  a  positive  and  productive  controlled  setting 

If  by  chance,  you  are  one  that  believes 
that  boxing  is  a  negative  sport,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  our  recreation  department  here 
at  Montana  State  Prison,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  mail  you  information  regarding  our  program, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  govern  and  control  our  Amateur  Boxing 
Club. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Boy's  and  Girl's 
Club  of  Edmonton,  Alberta  who  traveled  from 
Canada  to  participate  in  our  boxing  contest 
(Card)  held  here  at  M.S. P.,  January  14th,  1989. 
Edmonton's  Boxing  Club  is  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  head  coach,  Mr.  Paul  Hortie  who 
has  coached  boxing  for  34  years  and  has  assist- 
ed many  boys  climb  the  ladder  of  success.  Both 
in  the  boxing  profession  and  on  to  positive 
productive  lives. 

Talking  with  Mr.  Hortie,  he  state  that 
his  club  receives  very  little  financial  support 
from  the  Canadian  Government  and  raises  funds 
by  different  activities  within  the  community. 
He  stated  that  the  trip  from  Edmonton  to 
M.S. P.  will  cost  them  close  to  $1,000.00.  For 
Paul,  Amateur  Boxing  is  more  than  just  a  sport 
to  take  up  time.  His  boy's  sign  four  and  five 
year  contracts  to  participate.  Paul's  club  has 
two  squads  -  an  'A'  and  'B'.  He  state  that: 
"A  Squad"  is  the  most  experienced  athletes  and 
the  team  that  travels  that  represents  Edmon- 
ton's Boxing  Club  and  Canada.  Paul  also  stated 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  obtain  his  goals 
without  the  experienced  assistance  of  his  fel- 
low coaches:  Terry  Hawes;  Bard  Hortie;  Wayne 
Stephens;  Larry  Fleming  and  Ray  Higgens.  Before 
leaving  and  loading  their  11  passenger  van  and 
car,  I  asked  the  team  and  coaches  the  following} 
Q  -  Coach  Paul  -  What  do  you  think  of  our  box- 
ers? A  -  I  see  a  lot  of  heart  and  raw  talent, 
I'm  looking  forward  in  returning  to  participate 
in  your  March  Card. 
Q  -  Since  you  ate  inside  -  what  do  you  think  of 
our  food?  A  -  After  many  hems  and  haws  -  we'd 
rather  eat  at  Pizza  Hut,  McDonalds,  etc. 
Q  -  Coach  where  do  you  go  next?  A  -  Home  -  then 
to  Oregon,  home  -  then  to  Vancouver  and  Calif., 
then  home  again  and  then  back  to  M.S. P.  (hope- 
fully). With  that  everyone  headed  for  the  Low- 
Side  for  some  supper  then  home. 

(Cont'd  on  Page  19) 
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W2  also  wish  to  extend  a  warm  thanks  to 
)r.  Giancomini  from  Butte,  Montana.  Dr.  G:a- 
zomini  is  a  general  practitioner  and  is  fam- 
.liar  with  many  of  the  residents  here  at  M.S. P. 
3ecause  he  has  administered  medical  service  at 
Jarm  Springs  where  he  came  in  contact  with 
.nmates.  He  also  stated  that  he  will  help  us 
.n  the  future  cards  as  long  as  our  dates  don't 
izonflict  with  other  plans  or  hunting.  But, 
)verall  Dr.  Giacomini  and  his  son  Lorenzo 
enjoyed  themselves  and  very  professionally 

;:overed  the  action  in  and  out  of  the  ring. 
Without  you  'Doc',  we  would  have  had  no  card 
ind/or  possibly  boxing  program  here  at 
Montana  State  Prison. 

A  VIEW  FROM  ABOVE 

(The  following  was  prepared  by  Ted  Clack  a 
inember  of  the  staff  of  Dan  Russell,  Director 
sf  the  Corrections  Division,  Dept.  of  In- 
stitutions) 

The  most  critical  problem  facing  Montana 
Corrections,  and  corrections  nationwide,  is 
prison  population  growth.  The  number  of  convic- 
ted offenders  in  Montana  has  exceeded  design- 
ed housing  capacity  from  1976  to  the  present. 
■."otal  correctional  institution  average  daily 
copulations  have  increased  60  percent  since 
.980.  The  increase  in  incarcerated  populations 
La  a  result  of  an  approximate  25  percent  in- 
crease in  admissions,  an  increase  in  average 
j.ength  of  stay  of  about  29  percent  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  overall  rate  of  parole  since 
1980. 

Montana's  response  to  increase  correc- 
ional  populations  has  been  to  expand  the 
ontinuum  of  resources  at  the  institutional  and 
ommunity  levels.  Construction  of  permanent 
Jiousing  at  the  present  Prison  compound  was 
Initiated  in  the  mid-1970s.  In  addition,  two 
ommunity-based  programs  were  created  in 
;lissoula  and  Billings.  The  present  Missoula 
j.ife  Skills  Center  was  opened  in  1976  as  a 
i.alfway  house  serving  male  and  female  inmates, 
■urloughees,  parolees,  probationers  and  off- 
enders diverted  from  Prison.  The  Billings  Life 
(kills  center  was  opened  soon  after  as  a 
ommunity-based  medium  security  prison  for 
omen.  This  center  had  begun  to  operate  as 
I  pre-release  center  by  1980.  A  privately 
jperated  pre-release  center  for  males  -  Alpha 
iouse  -  was  opened  in  Billings  in  1980.  The 
wan  River  Forest  Camp  became  a  strictly 
jdult  facility  in  late  1979.  Correctional  pop- 
Jlations  continued  to  increase  despite  program 
nd  facility  expansions.  Privately  owned  pre- 
elease  centers  were  authorized  and  began 
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operations  in  Butte  and  Great  Falls  in  1984. 
The  Women's  Correctional  Center  began  oper- 
ations in  1982  as  an  alternative  to  sending 
incarcerated  female  offenders  to  other  states. 
Finally,  the  1983  Montana  Legislature  auth- 
orized the  recently  completed  expansion  of 
Montana  State  Prison. 

The  population  of  incarcerated  offenders 
is  projected  to  increase  in  Montana  for  sev- 
eral years,  even  without  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  admissions  or  changes  in  public 
policy.  Prison  populations  may  exceed  pract- 
ical operating  capacity  by  the  early  1990s. 
Governor  Schwinden  created  the  Criminal  Just- 
ice and  Corrections  Advisory  Council  in  1987 
to  address  the  issue  of  continued  prison  , 
population  growth  and  directed  the  Council 

to  provide  alternative  ways  of  coping  with 
that  growth.  The  Council  presented  several 
alternatives  to  the  Governor,  some  of  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  51st  Montana  Legis- 
lature for  consideration.  One  option  being 
considered  is  to  provide  resources  to  supervise 
an  additional  50  offenders  under  the  Intensive 
Supervision  Program.  Another  proposal  being 
submitted  to  the  Legislatue  would  result  in  an 
expansion  of  the  Prison's  Sex  Offender 
Therapy  Program  sufficient  to  serve  an  add- 
itional 60  offenders.  The  first  proposal  would 
lessen  population  pressure  by  diverting  off- 
enders from  Prison.  The  second  is  intended  to 
increase  the  rate  of  successful  parole  and 
discharge  of  the  increasing  population  of 
convicted  sex  offenders.  Finally,  the  Executive 
is  proposing  the  construction  of  an  additional 
96-bed  minimum  security  unit  at  the  Prison,  to 
address  the  needs  for  additional  housing  in 
the  immediate  future. 


WORTH  REPEATING 

Early  in  1988  Jack  McCormick  became  the 
warden  at  Montana  State  Prison.  He  was  asked 
the  following  question:  "What  is  the  one  thing 
you  would  say  to  every  man  here  that  would 
facilitate  his  earliest  possible  release?"  The 
Warden's  answer:  "Address  the  reason  you  are 
here,  use  the  opportunity  here  to  get  into  a 
program  that  will  help  you  to  live  on  the  out- 
side, and  accept  the  personal  responsibility 
for  the  life  you  live.  I  am  not  a  person  who 
holds  others  accountable  for  my  own  actions, 
but,  I  am  accountable  to  others  for  my  actions. 
By  your  own  actions,  you  will  determine  how 
long  your  stay  is  to  be." 
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Montana  State  Prison,  when  compared  to 
many  other  correctional  systems  in  the  United 
States,  is  small  in  staff  and  has  a  comparative 
small  budget  in  which  to  operate.  But  like 
most  state  and  federal  prisons  it  is  bursting 
at  the  seams  in  inmate  population.  As  cited  el- 
sewhere in  this  edition  this  increase  in  incar- 
cerations is  a  result  of  an  approximate  25 
percent  addition  in  admissions,  plus  an  incre- 
ase of  29  percent  in  the  average  length  of 
stay  by  the  inmate,  plus  a  decline  in  the 
overall  rate  of  parole  since  1980. 

Coping  with  a  small  slice  of  the  total 
Montana  budget  hasn't  been  easy.  The  project- 
ed increase  in  inmate  population  makes  the 
future  at  M.S. P.  look  bleak  indeed.  However 
the  Administration  can  take  pride  in  what  is 
now  underway.  In  recent  issues  of  the  Express 
we  have  taken  a  long  look  at  the  directions 
some  departments  have  taken.  Perhaps  a  thumb- 
nail catch-up  look  is  in  order. 

EDUCATION  -  No  more  is  it  a  policy  of 
trying  to  fit  a  'square  peg  into  a  round  hole' 
meaning  to  place  an  inmate  in  a  class  which  is 
way  above  his  ability  or  conversely  in  a 
class  which  he  obviously  has  outgrown.  By 
means  of  ability  and  aptitude  tests  the  stu- 
dent is  enrolled  in  the  class,  no  matter 
what  the  subject,  to  which  he  is  suited.  There 
are  186  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  reg- 
ular school  program.  Thirty-five  inmates  are 
going  the  correspondence  route  and  55  stud- 
ents are  enrolled  in  the  Telecom  college 
courses  through  the  College  of  Great 
Falls. 

The  faculty:  Director  Bill  Wendland, 
Admin.  Aide  Barbara  Bequette,  Teacher's 
Aide  Shirley  Eamon,  Media  Specialist  Jon 
Salmonsen,  Anne  Cole  educational  librarian. 
Teachers  are  Bill  Houchin,  Chester  Monson, 
Victor  Sample,  Don  Berryman,  Betty  Stroobants, 
Bob  Wallace.  Sue  Meredith  is  the  College  of 
Great  Falls  coordinator^  the  Telecom  college 
courses. 

Inmates  working  as  teacher's  aides  are: 
Dan  Nichols,  Jim  Dietziger,  Robert  Huffar, 
Forrest  Winkler,  Mark  Demers,  Norbert  Frigge, 
Joseph  Buckman,  Bruce  Jorgenson,  Mike  Still- 
ings,  Pete  Sutherland,  Martin  Sanders,  James, 
Keough,  Mike  Kriskovich.  School  clerks  are, 
Ed  Davis,  Jerry  Forsyth,  Leland  Docken  and 
''nomas. 


BY  BILL  LEININGI 

CAREER  AND  EDUCATION  SERVICES  -  A 
comparatively  new  inovation  at  M.S. P.  that 
helps  a  man  decide  through  tests  and  courses 
what  job  or  career  might  be  best  for  him  to 

follow  once  he  has  left  the  prison  confines. 
Tests  include:  Career  Assessment  Inventory, 
General  Apptitude  Test  Battery;  S.A.T. ,  16 
Personality  Factor  Questionaire, Career  Devel- 
opment Plan,  Career  Services  Job  Application. 
Courses  being  offered  during  the  1989  cal- 
endar year  are:  Suspension  and  Alignment,  Plant 
Science,  Fuel  Systems,'  Drafting,  Hydraulics, 
Basic  Electricity,  Charging  Systems,  Brake 
Systems,  Machine  Shop,  Power  Trains,  Tune-up, 
Welding,  Tillage/Planting,  Small  Engines, 
Introduction  to  Engines,  Driver's  Education. 
Instructors  are  Dave  Blaz,  Gerry  Hahn,  Larry 
Hart,  Alan  Kuoppla,  Denis  Finco,  Chris  Pen- 
rod.   C.E.S.  Career  Counselor  Steve  Whitney  is 
program  director  assisted  by  inmates  Bill 
Norman  (counseling  tech.)  and  Tom  Hilton  (serv- 
ices programmer). 

The  year  1988  found  a  new  industry  added 
to  the  M.S. P.  repertoire  -  TELEMARKETING.  Based 
on  the  high  security  side  of  the  institution 
,it  was  set  up  on  a  trial  basis  by  the  State 
Tourism  Promotion  officials  in  Helena.  Approx- 
imately six  inmates  under  the  supervision  of 
Tony  Rebich  handle  the  program  which  is  answer 
phone  calls  and  provide  information  to  the 
caller  about  traveling  in  Montana. 

In  1984  state  representative  Budd  Gould 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  doing  recordings 
for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  as  a 
project  for  the  inmates  at  the  prison.  The  pro- 
ject has  been  a  success  for  five  years  putting 
books  and  magazines  on  tape  for  less  fortunate 
individuals.  The  Blind  Recording  Program  is 
supervised  by  Dave  Beatty.  (who  also  serves 
M.S. P.  as  Librarian,  oversees  the  inmate  legal 
aide  group  and  supervises  the  Siberian  Express 
and  Flyer)  Inmate  Lee  Clark  is  the  studio  man- 
ager with  seven  to  twelve  inmates  serving  as 
narrators,  monitors,  and  reviewers.  Sheena 
LaMere  is  the  technical  supervisor  and  laison 
between  M.S. P.  and  the  Montana  State  Library 
which  acts  as  repository  and  distributor  for 
the  tapes. 

THE  VETS  GROUP  -  with  groups  on  both  the 
high  and  low  side  of  the  fence  has  been  in 
operation  for  five  years  and  still  going 
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i5trong.  This  self-help  group  attempts  to  gen- 
erate and  focus  the  need  of  beneficial  programs 
>f  education  and  treatment  to  the  incarcerated 
•eterans  at  the  prison  in  Deer  Lodge.  Currently 
..he  Group  are  directing  their  energies  towards 
ielp  for  P.T.S.D.  among  veterans  and  the  establ- 
ishment of  a  pre-release  center  for  veterans, 
.nmate  group  chairmen  are  Wallace  Rhodes  and 
^eorge  DuCharme.  Supervisor  is  Steve  Whitney 
'or  both  high  and  low  security,  Tony  Rebich 
"or  the  high  security  side  of  the  fence  and 
'hris  Penrod  for  the  low  security  side. 

NEW  AT  M.S. P. 


MEL  STARKWEATHER 

During  the  past  few  months  .two  new  progr- 
ms,  designed  to  help  the  inmate  upon  his  re- 
urn  to  society,  have  been  inaugurated  at 
pntana  State  Prison. 

Under  the  direction  of  Glen  Kenison, 
5P  Job  Placement  Officer,  is  JOB  SEEKING 
KILLS.  Inmate  facilitator  Charles  Morgan  guid- 
es participants  through  a  seven  week  course 
designed  to  help  re-acquaint  and  teach  skills 
eeded  to  get  a  job  after  release,  with  special 
mphasis  on  the  fact  that  we  are  now  considered 
Dnvicts.  The  classes  include  instruction  and 
bw  techniques  on  looking  for  work,  construc- 
<ion  and  proper  use  of  cover  letters,  resumes 
■id  follow-up  letters.  Then,  the  most  important 
:ep  in  getting  a  job;  the  interview.  After 
ilve  weeks  of  class,  (two  hours  per  week), 
/eryone  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  view 
lemselves  during  a  video  taped  job  inter- 
|Lew.  Then,  after  being  given  tips  on  posture, 
|?sponse  and  general  mannerisms  during  the  in- 
terview we  will  conduct  a  second  interview, 
ulishing  the  interviewing  skills.  Upon  compl- 
:ion  of  the  course,  everyone  will  have  a  com- 
peted resume,  a  sample  cover  letter,  and  a 
*mple  follow-up  letter. 

Another  new  program  at  the  prison  is  call- 
1  PROJECT  CHALLANGE.  Through  the  AFL/CIO  (Am- 
ican  Federation  of  Labor/Congress  of  Indust- 
al  Organization).  Coordinator  Jack  Zink  is 
>nducting  classes  on  about  the  same  subject  as 
ie  Job  Seeking  Skills  Program.  With  limited 
nding,  Zink  can  offer  prospective  employers 
[supplement  to  training  costs,  along  with  sup- 
rt  to  the  participant  once  released.  To  apply 
r  Project  Challenge,  you  must  be  within  three 
nths  of  your  parole,  pre-release,  or  dischar- 
.  Randy  Allred  is  the  project  inmate  clerk 
record. 


Response  to  both  prog 
Due  to  budget  restrictions 
inmates  on  the  Low-securit 
able  to  participate.  It  is 
money  crunch  can  be  solved 
In  the  meantime  those  inma 
who  are  interested  should 
the  office  in  Unit  A. 
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rams  has  been  good . 
unfortunately  only 

y  side  at  MSP  are 
to  be  hoped  that  the 
in  the  near  future. 

tes  on  the  low  side 

send  their  kites  to 
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FRACTURED  CARTOONS  BY  WILD  BILL 


'I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  Jack 
Mc Corn-iick  go  into  his  office. 
I  need  to  interview  him  about 
budget  cuts,  overcrowding,  all 
these  lawsuits,  court  orders.., 


SIDE  BY  SIDE 
Freedom  of  religion  is  stressed  at 
M.S. P.  On  the  grounds  of  the  Reli- 
gious Activities  Center  is  the  Cha- 
pel for  many  denominations  and  next 
door  is  the  Sweat  Lodge  area  for  the 
i ve  Americans . 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


by  Charles  Morgan 

Oh!  Be  still,  my  bleeding  heart!  In  refer- 
ence to  Rep.  Red  Menahan's  latest  comments 
addressing  the  issue  of  health  care  at  the 
Montana  State  Prison.  I  find  his  comments  in 
the  February  3rd  edition  of  The  Montana  Stan- 
dard, at  the  very  least,  very  distressing  for 
a  man  that  claims;  "I  am  a  bleeding  heart". 
He  shows  his  compassion  for  his  fellow  may  by 
stating:  "Inmates  seem  to  have  easy  access  to 
prescription  drugs,  or  'happy  pills'.  That's 
why  they're  so  happy".  Mr.  Menahan  comes  across 
to  the  readers  as  if  every  inmate  at  the 
prison  is  walking  around  in  some  kind  of  drug 
induced  euphoric  state  of  mind.  This  is  hardly 
the  case,  in  fact  inmates  do  not  have  access 
to  medication  and  medical  personnel  as  readily 
as  Mr.  Menahan  would  like  the  general  public 
to  believe.  Inmates  must  fill  out  a  written 
request  in  order  to  see  a  physician.  This  very 
procedure  could  take  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks  depending  on  the  availability  of  the 
staff.  Medication,  if  prescribed  is  closely 
.controlled  and  only  given  to  inmates  in  single 
doses  by  medical  staff  personnel.  I  wonder  just 
how  many  of  Rep.  Menahan's  constituents  would 
wait  three  or  four  days  to  get  medical  attention 
if  they  were  in  need . 

As  for  Menahan's  statement,  "Every  inmate 
at  the  pen  gets  more  medical  treatment  then  he 
gets  on  the  outside".  Does  the  Representative 
really  believe  that  every  inmate  deliberately 
neglects  their  own  health  care  prior  to  coming 
to  prison,  expecting  the  state  to  pick  up  the 
tab?" I  guess  the  good  Rep.  Red  Menahan  feels 
that  everyone  in  the  prison  system  was  saved 
by  being  sent  there!  Let's  not  mislead  thegood 
people  of  Montana  into  thinking  that  the 
general  population  at  the  prison  is  enjoying 
a  short  stay  at  Disneyland!  Face  it  folks, 
no  matter  how  you  choose  to  color  the  issues 
surrounding  the  conditions  at  the  prison,  it's 
still  prison!  No  swimming  pools  or  eighteen 
hole  golf  courses  here!  The  reality  is  that 
the  place  is  lined  with  twelve  foot  high  fenc- 
razor  sharp  concertina  wire  and  a  few  well 
•  d  guard  towers!  As  for  Rep.  Menahan's 
quote;  "Inmates  are  allowed  to  pump  iron  in  an 

osphere  devoid  of  stress".  Maybe  the  Repres- 
entative feels  that  a  prison  built  to  house 
nd  rehabilitate  seven-hundred  and  fifty  inmat- 
i  now  houses  some  one-thousand  and  fifty 
ites  does  not  create  a  stressful  situation. 
Rep.  Menahan  obviously  feels  that  the  over- 
ding  situation  at  the  prison  has  little  or 
ea]  significant  legal  ramifications  in 


accordance  to  the  Eighth  Amendment!  As  a 
Democrat,  I  find  myself  agonizing  over  the 
good  Representative's  political   research,  and 
his  claim's  of  being  a  "Bleeding  Heart".  One 

thing  is  certain,  Rep.  Menahan  can  rest  assured 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  evei  being  labeled  with 
the  "L"  word!  (Liberal).  Of  course  the  recent 
comment  of  another  political  figure,  "The  home- 
less want  to  be  out  on  the  streets".  Leads 
this  reader  to  believe  that  the  whole  world 
is  full  of  "bleeding  hearts"  and  compassionate 
politicians!  I'm  sorry  Mr.  Menahan,  I  for  one, 
have  a  hard  time  buying  your  self  proclaimed 
"bleeding  heart"  status!  How  can  any  man  make 
a  statement  claiming  to  be  a  "bleeding  heart". 
then  turn  around  and  in  the  very  same  breath 
call  inmate  care  "irksome" .  Obviously  there  is 
some  kind  of  abstract  reasoning  behind  the 
Representative's  comments.  Frankly,  I  find  the 
Representative's  whole  view  of  the  problems 
facing  Montana's  correctional  facility  very 
ambivalent!  Representative  Menahaa  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  convincing  this  reader  that 
the  Kennedy's  are  not  gun  shy! 


FRACTURED  CARTOONS  BY  WILD  BILL 


BILL  WELLS  TRIMS  THI  BUDGE 


"The  only  way  you're  going  to  get  that  kind  of  money  is      under  the 
table1'' 


CHILDREN'S    PARTIES    AT   MONTANA    STATE    PRISON 
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Tnis  past  fall  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  eh:       of  the  MSP 
inmates  with  parties  conducted  on  both  hi^h  and  low  security  sides 
of  the  fence.  Top  left,  high;  t    r*ight ,  low;  ow; 

middle  right,  high;  bottom  left,   i  * ;  bottom  M 
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